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with a secret in her past, the unscrupulously intriguing De
Chauxville, and his antithesis in Steinmetz, the sage old diplomat.

Obviously Merriman aimed his appeal at readers of higher
intelligence than the wider public of Rider Haggard, and no
fewer than six of his novels appeared between 1891 and 1902 as
serials in Cornhill, a magazine now definitely confining its
circulation to the cultured classes. The Sowers, which ran to
twenty editions in four years, was his most popular and remains
the most widely read of his novels, but With Edged Tools in
1894 first established him in the front rank of popularity. This
brilliantly constructed story well illustrates Merriman's blending
of romance with the realism of the analytical novel; half the
scenes are set in London drawing-rooms, half in the wilds of
Central Africa, Haggard's own happy hunting-ground, and
instead of buried treasure or lost tribes, Merriman invented the
mysterious herb simiacine, productive of an amazing strength-
giving drug, and found only on a remote African plateau. So
realistic was the story that several readers wrote asking if they
could take up shares in the Simiacine Company formed by
Oscard, Durnovo, and Jack Meredith. The character of Victor
Durnovo, the slave-trafficking, ruthless adventurer, together
with the journey up the river and the camp at Msala, are worthy
of Conrad, and Haggard might have envied Durnovo's horrible
death in gibbering terror of the sleeping sickness.

Though James Payn, with a low opinion of public intelligence
born of long experience as popular novelist and magazine editor,
warned him that British insularity disliked stories in foreign
settings, all Merriman's best books have part of their action in
countries which he knew well from his travels. The Grey Lady
is enacted mostly in Majorca, Rodetfs Corner in Holland, The
Vultures in Poland, The Isle of Unrest is probably the best English
novel about Corsica, and In Kedar*s Tents and The Fefoet Glove are
set in Spain. Stanley Weyman shared some of his travels,
dedicating to his memory The Abbess of Vlaye because he had
visited the scenes of the story with Merriman, and S. G. Tallen-
tyre, who collaborated with Merriman in the book of essays and
sketches, From Wisdom Court (1893), and The Money Spinner (1896),
related how